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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Kansas Speech Teachers Association will hold its annual fall 
meetings on November 3rd and 4th. Speech “Round Tables” will be held 
under the leadership of the following chairmen: 


Wichita Mrs. Kevin Fitzgerald 
Topeka «Margaret L. Anderson 


Miss Ruth Stout, who now is teaching in the English Department of 
‘Washburn University and who formerly taught at Topeka High School, will 
be the speaker at the meeting in Topeka. Her subject is “Speech Education 
in the Secondary School”. Miss Stout’s talk will be concerned with the ob- 
jectives of high school speech courses and extra-curricular speech activities. 
Time will be allowed for a discussion period following the talk. 


Plans are being made to hold the annual High School Debate Institutes 
on the following date: at Kansas University, October 14 and 15; Dodge City 
Junior College, October 21; Wichita University, October 22; Hays State Col- 
lege, October 29. This year the institutes will feature additional speech ac- 
tivities (as well as debate) including dramatics, oratory, and extempore 
speaking. These additional activities will be included with the view of aiding 
high school teachers and students in preparing for the coming Spring Speech 
Festivals which will be held in the State. 


In the Kansas University Institute, James McBurney, Dean of the 
School of Speech of Northwestern University will be the featured guest 
speaker. 
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The Importance of College Training 
for The New Professional Theatre 


“EARL G. HOOVER 


he objectives of the Ed. Theatre may be listed briefly under the terms 
avocational, audience training, and vocational. Today, more than ever 
before, our efforts should be directed to the last named one above. It 
should not only be our aim, but our duty to do so, for we, in the universities 
and colleges of the land must step in to change, for one thing, a condition in 
the professional theatre that is becoming season by season more appalling. 


I will not pause here to discuss the decline of the professional theatre, if 
by professional we mean Broadway. I assume you are already well acquainted 
with the situation. All of you have access to, and have undoubtedly read, Dr. 
Heffner’s article in the April 1949 issue of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
If you have not, let me commend it to you, and quote some figures from it. 

He pointed out that in 1946-47, out of 6,300 members of Actors’ Equity, 
only about 500 actors found work on Broadway. The latest reports of the 
present season, as shown in Theatre Arts, are even more discouraging. 

Can this then be our objective—to train students for a profession that is 
almost nonexistent? Definitely not. 


For while the old Professional Theatre lies sick almost unto its possible 
death, the new professional theatre has already taken its first dozen steps. It 
is with this young lad we must concern ourselves. He would like to have a 
home in any community in the United States where he could find an interest- 
ed group of foster parents. 

At present there are hundreds of thousands of people throughout the 
country who have no opportunity to see the living theatre. That they desire 
to do so has been proved by the several university groups such as North 
Carolina, Indiana, and others that have taken to the road with successful and 
extensive touring companies. The present tour of the Margaret Webster Com- 
pany with only younger actors on its roster shows the desire is there. The 
new professional theatre will be decentralized, with cities gradually estab- 
lishing resident companies for their communities. 

If you are inclined to believe that these things are only for the future, 
you have but to read the bulletins and reports of A.N.T.A., the N.T.C. and the 
American Educational Theatre Association to discover that they are happen- 
ing now, and have been for some time. 

The playhouses in Cleveland and Pasadena, the Barter Theatre in Virginia, 
and others long established, are alone in the field no longer. Gradually, but de- 
finitely, other large cities are developing into successful dramatic centers. 
April 4 marked a world premiere at Dallas of a play based on the tragic life of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, in Margo Jones’ Theatre “49”. I cannot believe that 
it is overly optimistic to prophesy that within not too long a time a substantial 
number of similar theatres will be founded throughout the country in areas 
which are now not adequately served in the field of drama. More and more 
present community and civic theatre groups are considering a change to whole 
or semi-resident companies. 


* Earl G. Hoover is Director of Drama at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. This 
) tes » based on 9 speech presented by Professor Hoover at the Central States Speech 
‘onvention. 
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When this change occurs it will be possible for an actor to star in e s 


“big leagues” without having to play for the Yanks or the Giants; and, to ‘ 
continue the simile, we must not forget that good “farm clubs” will be in 
demand. 

Assuming that this trend of de-centralization continues to grow and that 
the Educational Theatre reaches its other objectives, namely, to provide avo- 
cational and audience interest for many, we must not fail in the vocational. 
Many will be needed to operate the new professional theatre “big league clubs” 
and their farm systems. 

There will be a new and increasing need for professional actors, techni- 
cians and playwrights. 

There will be many more requests for directors and technicians in the 
amateur community and civic little theatres. Even now this need is growing. 
Within the last year in Kansas, for example, the Topeka Civic Theatre has 
hired a full time director, while only a hundred miles away the Milltown 
Players of Salina, Kansas, a town of 30,000, are contemplating such a step for 
next year. 

It is also fairly obvious that the demand for Educational Theatre staff 
members will grow so teachers must continue to prepare teachers to prepare 
teachers and so ad infinitum. } 

Where, today, can these people who look to the theatre as a vocation, re- 
ceive their training? Where should they receive it? Certainly not the present 
commercial theatre. It has no organization capable and can have none at 
present. Besides, what kind of training it could give is not the type desired 
for the new professional theatre. 

If those who plan a professional career in the theatre are to be truly 
educated for life, as well as in the crafts and arts of their profession, a broad 
cultural background as well as a high technical knowledge is absolutely nec- 
essary 


e only place where this sort of training is available today, is in the 
Educational Theatre that has as its objective, the teaching of theatre tech- 
niques and drama as part of true and liberal education. Thus a sound educa- 
tional philosophy can become the basis of a philosophy of life for the individ- 
ual. i 

How best can the Educational Theatre, through the colleges and univer- 
sities, furnish this training? May I make the following suggestions: 

First: Improve our standards of production. This calls for more and better 
trained personnel and adequate facilities. j 
As the drama schools or departments—whichever they may be called 

according to the administrative set-up—grow in stature and improve in stan- 
dards, more well-trained personnel will be available. ' 

That they are growing is shown in Prof. Morrison’s survey, “College Play , 
Production Organization”; published in the April Quarterly Journal. 

How to get the new or remodeled theatre is difficult, but I understand 
there is a way: the Head of the Department speaks of it to the Dean, the 
Dean to the President, he to the Board, the Board to the Legislature and, if 
there are no athletic coaches skulking about, one may be secured, in due 
time. 

Second: Use a much more drastic system of selecting the students who 
should study for a professional career. 
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1 should be discouraged except e very est, or those who refu 
to be discouraged, since they may well become the very best. For even though 
the commercial theatre, radio, and the motion picture industry are over- 
crowded, those students of exceptional ability must be given their opportu- 
nity and prepared for the new theatre to come. 

We do the average student a great injustice to train him for a job he 
lacks the ability to do, even though the department may lose some majors, 
the standards will have been definitely raised. In the long run such a policy 
will pay off, for the very competition will bring in better students. The mod- 
ern theatre is an exacting profession and while many would be called, few 
have the right to be chosen. 


Third: Consider the type and amount of theatre training your depart- 
ment is best equipped to give. While the avocational objectives can be 
served by all colleges, even those who have only one staff member engaged 
in play production, the training of students for the professional theatre should 
be handled as any other profession. By comparison—a student may secure 
his pre-medical training at almost any accredited college, but he can only 
best become a doctor by attending a University that has a School of Medi- 
cine for his advanced work. 

Fourth: Provide the professionally minded student with the opportunity 
for some type of semi-professional or professional experience while in school. 
At Annapolis and West Point the Middies and Cadets spend their summers 
in the field. For the budding professional at least one season of summer stock 
should be required. 

Some schools already operate such companies—notably, The Black Hills 
Play House, with Dr. Warren Lee as the Director. Other schools utilize tour- 
ing companies, while some favor an advanced student company headed by 
several professional artists-in-residence. A combination of the above is used | 
by others. 

All of those methods are sound, and every school aspiring to professional 
theatre training should incorporate one or some variation of the above men- 
tioned plans, insofar as its budget and facilities will permit. It is interest- 
ing to note that such a venture, started on a shoestring, cannot only become 
self-supporting but in time can also contribute to the growth of the regular 
departmental program. 

In this way students can gain the experience necessary to add the touch 
that distinguishes the amateur from the polished professional. 


There is a great deal more to be said on this objective, but for the pres- 
ent, let me remind you once more that, what other objectives we may pur- 
sue, our first one must be vocational. The Educational Theatre has a won- 
derful opportunity to make a definite contribution in building the founda- 
tion of a genuine and all-inclusive National theatre. We, of the Educational 
Theatre must see it as our duty, and the time is now. 


Congratulations are in order: Leonard Jensen, Director of Speech Ac- 
tivities at Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas, has recently been 
made a “diamond key” man in the National Forensic League—according to 
our best information the only one in Kansas. 
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raining im Better Listening 
*HALBERT E. GULLEY 


Listening has at last been acknowledged as one of the fundamental skills 
involved in the communication process and as such, supposedly, it is amen- 
able to training. Our problem at the University of Illinois is to determine 
whether or not we can, in a limited amount of time, give students in a com- 
munication course suggestions and a method of practice which will make 
them more efficient listeners. Such a methodology might well be applicable 
to speech performance courses, as well, since the importance of training the 
receiver as well as the initiator of the spoken word is widely recognized. 


We have made a beginning in the search for a solution to this problem. 
The results of the first exploratory investigation suggest that students re- 
spond to even a minimum of instruction in listening comprehension by making 
higher scores on listening tests than do students who have had no training. 


A total of 108 freshmen in our communication course heard a lecture 
of approximately ten minutes on informative material. Immediately after the 
lecture, students were handed a mimeographed sheet containing fifteen ques- 
tions which they were asked to answer. Five of the questions related to the - 
central idea of the lecture, five were true-false questions testing for main 
ideas, and five were multiple-choice questions requiring recognition of de- 
tails. 

During the following four weeks, 56 of these students, in five small sec- 
tions, heard a series of three 25-minute talks on “how to listen.” These stu- 
dents were also asked to practice applying the principles being given them 
in their regular lecture courses. The other 52 students in the communication 
course were told nothing about listening comprehension. 


About five weeks after the initial test, all 108 of these students, meet- 
ing together, again heard a ten-minute lecture on informative material and 
again were asked fifteen questions of the type contained in the initial test. 


The results are indicated in the following table: 


Increase in Listening Comprehension From Test to Re-Test 


N Possible Av.Score Av.Score Percentage 
Score Test Re-Test Increase 
Trained Group 56 15 9.86 11.52 16.8% 


Untrained Group _........52 15 10.34 10.62 2.7% 


Extreme caution must be exercised in interpreting these results, of 
course. The number of cases is small. For this group, however, those who 
had only three short periods of instruction made a substantial gain in com- 
prehension, while the improvement for the untrained group was negligible. 
The only positive conclusion which can be drawn here is that further ex- 
perimentation is justified. Skill in listening is vital, if for no one other per- 
son than the student who would survive the college lecture system. The 
freshman speech course might serve him well by giving him training in this 
field. 


* Dr. Gulley is Assistant Professor of Speech at the University of Illinois. 
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Kamsas Sclaool Activities 
Association Objectives: 1919-1950 


E. A. THOMAS, Commissioner 


The Kansas State High School Activities Association has been interested 
for years in the regulation and encouragement of interschool speech activ- 
ities. While it has been desirable to prevent certain objectionable features, 
it has been our aim to maintain a sane and reasonable program of events and 
to emphasize new features that seem to be desirable in providing for high 
school youngsters, opportunities for a well-rounded education in this very 
important division of the school curriculum. The introduction of speech clin- 
ics for teachers and students a few years ago was followed by the establish- 
ment of district speech and drama festivals. The interest in these events 
soon led to the institution of the state festival which was held for the first 
time last year at the University of Kansas. 

This year the speech clinics at Lawrence, Dodge City, Wichita and Hays 
will emphasize such basic subjects as debate, extempore speech, original ora- 
tory, and one-act drama. For a number of years in the district speech and 
drama festivals there developed an apparent desire to spread the material 
so thin that almost any type of speech activity was included in the pro- 
gram. In the state festival last spring the program included only extempore 
speech, original oration, standard oration, humorous and dramatic reading, 
and one-act drama. In some states—Ohio for example—events in the district 
festivals are confined to declamation, dramatic reading, original oration and 
extempore speech, with one-act drama festivals held as separate events. Many 
leaders in the field of speech activities believe that in a district and state- 
wide program emphasis should be limited to these basic events. 

_For the past two years it has been an objective of ours to get the State 
Board of Education and the Kansas Speech Teachers Association interested 
in the establishment of a Speech or Oral English requirement for high school 
graduation. The results to date have been gratifying. After presenting the pro- 
posal to the Speech Teachers Convention in Wichita last spring, their or- 
ganization adopted it as one of their fundamental objectives. Later it was 
my privilege to discuss the subject with State Superintendent Adel Throck- 
morton and Floyd Herr, Secretary of the State Board of Education, and their 
favorable reaction leads me to believe that soon such a requirement will be 
established. 

It is well to note that the State Board of Education has already approved 
the establishment of Speech and Drama as an approved department in high 
school and subjects taught in it may be used for a two-year Minor by stu- 
dents in meeting their requirements for graduation. This is encouraging, es- 
pecially for the larger high schools, but in order to reach the students in all 
high schools no doubt a speech requirement is necessary. The growth of in- 
terest in speech training on the high school level is encouraging and it is the 
aim of the Activities Association to assist in the firm establishment of speech 
training as absolutely essential in the education of high school students, this 
to be supplemented and popularized through our speech clinics and a well- 
organized program of basic speech activities in our district and state festivals. 


Purchases from our advertisers assure the success of our official publica- 
tion. Read advertisements carefully. 


New Books In Leview 


“You and Your Speeches”, E. C. Buehler, 266 pages 
The Allen Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1949 


The request of your editor that I review You and Your Speeches by E. 
C. Buehler was welcomed as an opportunity to shout that at last someone 
has become interested enough in the student to write a text for him and not 
to influence the leaders of speech. This book has behind it more than 140,000 
speeches listened to and criticized by one of the leaders of speech for many 
years from Kansas University, E. C. Buehler. The book consists chiefly of de- 
tailed practical instructions on how to speak well, there is very little theory 
which so often serves only to lose the main objective of teaching. 

You and Your Speeches is logically organized in three parts. Part One 
(entitled “A Look Around”) is used as an approach to create the proper 
mental perspective. This is done simply and straightforwardly, using a tech- 
nique that has long been a favorite of the author, “Ten Commandments For 
the Public Speaker.” These are illustrated in such a way that all students 
can easily and quickly understand. 

In Part Two, Professor Buehler has divided the basic problems of speech 
making into seven parts. This part without a doubt is the heart and sub- 
stance of the book. Problem number one he has entitled, “The Self”—the art 
of attaining the right attitude; this is followed by; (2) “What to Talk About 
and How to Prepare; (3) How to Plan and Organize Your Talk; (4) Support- 
ing, Developing and Displaying the Idea; (5) “Words, Words, Words”; (6) 
“Delivery—Platform Appearance—Voice and Action”; and finally (7) Audi- 
ence and Control. 

The third section, captioned “The Special Problems, Types of Speeches 
and Speech Situations” covers many materials such as after dinner speak- 
ing, telephone speaking, using the microphone, interviews, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, etc. This part of the text will be used by the instructors as they see 
fit, no doubt, depending upon this particular class. 

Dr. Martin Maloney of Northwestern University has an excellent sum- 
mary of the book which I am taking the liberty of quoting: “This book is 
actually a text for a basic course in public speaking—no more and no less. 
It makes no special contribution to the general, thedretical knowledge of 
speech. This book is simple, unpretentious, and yet vigorously and inter- 
estingly phrased; it is not only aimed at the beginning student in a speech 
course, it also regards him purely as a potential speaker. In the world of 
this textbook, speech is the focus of attention, and the development of speech 
skills is the great, immediate goal.” 

No novice at the business of writing, Professor E. C. Buehler has used 
the experience gained from his other works to an advantage, the result be- 
ing a worthwhile book which I consider a privilege to recommend to you.— 

H. Francis Short, Russell Public Schools. 


“Play Production and Direction”, C. Lowell Lees. 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, 1948 
This book has been designed to present some of the major problems in- 
volved in the selection of the play. The author points out that in selecting a 
play a wide variety of points must be considered. Some of those discussed 
in this book are the purpose for giving the play, an analysis of the audience 
who will see the play, a study of assets and limitations as to cast, stage 
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equipment, costs, etc., and a study of the strength #1d weaknesses of the 
play itself. 


The second section discusses the period of preparation which must be 
made by the director before beginning a production. Such points as making 
+ the prompt book, suggestions for interpreting, revising and adapting the play, 


oy E and plans for planning and blocking the actions are considered and dis- 
cussed. 
i not The third section is devoted to a discussion of what this author terms 
0,000 “the period of growth.” During this period, he suggests methods to be used 
“aw b- t selecting the cast, for securing cooperation of the group, for scheduling and 
t de- planning rehearsal periods, and for meeting some of the special problems 
a which may arise during the rehearsal period. 
' Part four deals with the technical aspect of the production such as design- 
hd ing and construction of the set, costuming, make-up, lighting, sound effects, 
etc. 
= The final section is a discussion of the problem of integrating the work 
aaah of the actors and the technical aspects of the play into a polished, artistic 
| production which will be satisfying to the particular audience for which it was 
selected. 
a The author of this little book states that it is not intended to do more 
sat than survey the various phases of the work and that further reading and 
ceouah study in the special fields is needed. A good list of supplementary reading is 
port- provided for each section. 
(6) Since the book was designed as a textbook for a course in directing, the 


\udi- author has listed at the close of each section a list of special problems for ap- 
© plying the ideas presented. In so doing, the author felt that giving the director 
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a keener appreciation and knowledge of problems involved in directing would 
help stimulate the individual to make better use of his own creative abilities. 
Although designed as a textbook, this book would definitely be of value 
to anyone who is called upon to direct plays and who may or may not have 
a great deal of training for such work. The problems of directing are simply 
and clearly stated and many practical methods for solving these problems are 
suggested.—_ Reviewed by Norma Williams, Liberal Senior High School. 


“Patterns in Modern Drama”, Lodwick Hartley and Arthur Ladu. 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, 1948. i 
This book contains a collection of plays for the purpose of providing for 
freshmen and sophomore college students the texts of seven plays that are 
well established in the repertory of the contemporary theater and that are 
representative of the main currents in drama. They are intended to furnish in- 
centive for discussion of the patterns and ideals giving chief vitality to the 
twentieth century theater. 
Plays included in this study are “An Enemy of the People”, by Henrik | 
Ibsen, “Uncle Vanya” by Anton Chekhov, “The Pigeon” by John Galsworthy, _ 
“The Emperor Jones” by Eugene O'Neill, “Craig’s Wife” by George Kelly, 
“The Male Animal” by James Thurber and Elliot Nugent, and “The Little 
Foxes” by Lillian Hellman. 
A brief introduction has been included to provide the student critic 
some elementary tools and definitions with which to analyze these plays. 
Each play has been provided with a chronology of the author and an in- 
troduction of the significances of the play and its author to modern drama. 
Brief critical bibliographies are suggested as guides to further readings.— 
Reviewed by Norma Williams, Liberal Senior High School. , 


YOU AND YOUR SPEECHES 


By E. C. BUEHLER, Professor of Speech and Diuma 


University of Kansas 


A NEW TEXT — THE MANUAL TYPE 
Written for the student. 
Rich in content. Filled with suitable 
examples and pen Illustrations. 


A PRACTICAL USABLE INTERESTING TEXT 


Over 80 High School and College Adoptions. 
266 Pages — Fabrikoid Binding _____ Price $3.00 
Usual Educators Discount 


Off the Press Feb. 1949 
THE ALLEN PRESS — LAWRENCE, KANSAS ) 
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WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
Electronic Memory 
Wire Recorder 


Improve your speech with a 
WIRE RECORDER 


Hear yourself as others hear you and you have taken the 
first reater popularity .. . greater success! 
The Webster-Chicago Portable Electronic Memory Wire 
Recorder* plays back your voice just as it sounds to others. 
If it puts you to sleep or makes you laugh, what will it do 
to your friends and business associates? 
You can improve yourself and have fun while za do it b 
orang with a wire recorder. Stop those bad speec 
abits. Put more color in your voice. Practice pronunciation, 
music lessons and speeches. Your friends will be amazed 
and amused to hear their voices, too. 


*Only Webster-Chicago Electronic Memory has 
Record-O-Magic Controls. See it... Hear it...Try it Today 


BELL MUSIC CO. 


) 925-27 Massachusetts St. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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School of Spoeoeh 
Nerthwesteren University 


Chicago-Evanston, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND 


CRADPUATE STUDY IN SPEPCH 


Over nine hundred majors in Speech forty-five states and foreign 


countries 


\ Faculty and Staff of ninety-fiwe persons. 


Ww Departments of Publis Speaking, Speech Correction and Audiology, 
Theatre, Interpretunon, Radio and Televi-ion, Speech Educ ai 


te The Universi:y Theatre, Radio Maysnop, Workshop Theatre, Speech 


and Hearing Clinte, Debare and Oratory. 


we Ciarion Hardy n Forensis, Edger Bergen 
Foundation Scholarships in Theatre ani Radio, C. Bunch Feilow 


ships in Speec!. and Hearing. School Scholarstips and Feilowshtps 


Por iniermation a t the School of S; s i 
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